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The PACE (Personalized Approach to College Education) 


program at ‘Community College of the Finger Lakes was designed to 
provide basic academic skill development in reading, English, and’ 
mathematics for students with academic records in the bottom quartile 
of the entering freshman class. The program emphasizes student 
responsibility for learning and team teaching approaches. PACE goals 
and objectives for the overall program, and for teachers, students, 
and counselors are described in this document, followed by ; 
descriptive evaluative data on student achievement during the second 


‘ year of the program's operation. 


All PACE students were pre- and 


post-tested in eath academic area to ascertain the degree of their 


achievement in the PACE program. The following results are reported 
for stydents enrolled in .the program in the second semester: 
of the students showed test score increases in English; 
ghowed increased mathematics scores; 


(1) 68% 
(2) 55% 
(3) 71% showed reading score 


increases; and (4) the dropout rate for PACE students for the year 


was, 32%. 


Reports of outside evaluators of the PACE program are 


attag@hed and a table showing outcomes for each of the: PACE students 


is included. 
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PREFACE — 


A Word About *PACE... 


Doris He Quick 
a) 
The experience of the PACE classroom is esoteric and, therefore, it 


is difficult to explain. In an attenpt to discuss it in the-broadest- 

sense, then, I shall begin by stating that the PACE classroom is not tra- 
ditional. i is NOT Jraditional in that the teachers are lice’ aaa 

This means that the teaGhers are aware that the r responsibility for for entity 
‘must be placed, forcibly, on the shoulders of the Students. Because teachers — 

aré aware of this, they must buyld on the present know] edg¢ of ‘the indivi- 

dual student. By building on the presage knowledge of the student, the 


teacher is given the opportunity to/open the door to wider oe of academic 


achievement, and this is accomplished by sett iting curiosity, into ‘the ‘Stu- 


dent. te : ao 7 
. » i sa . 


‘It seems to me that whether or ‘not am teachers are aware of it, they 


a 
« 


are’ using the Socratic Method. “In Other ‘words, through specific techniques er: 
used} through specific qonetiaus asked, through specific. exercises given, 


the teachers create in the studerits an awareness of the students" weaknesses 
* g 
in certain areas and this awareness inspires the students te search for a 


¢ 


sinformation that will overcome those weaknesses, 


sa are given the requirements for passing the course at’ the begin~, f 
ning of. the. semester. , Through much diligence on_the parts of students. and 


teachers , the- student eventually learns SAE he is the one responsible for 
6 , ¢ ” 
meeting those requirenents: . = 
) : ' 
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The student's learning goes beyond the academic. He seems to be con- 


, Stantly in touch with himself and seems to know exactly where he stands. 


: He has he freedom fo make choices and he knows the consequences of those 


| chotces. 


, Intellectual curfosity on the part of the student is evident when he 


begins to demand pisvens. The qyestion beginning with "Why" is often heard. 


It is then that additonal information can beypiven and npeapelits knoe 
can be enlarged: 
, To put it devieaty. course content is of primary igedanes, and 
that content mugt become a part of the student. "He must feel that it is- 
necessary to know, and when he begins .to feel that particular information 
is important, he then begins. to open those doors to further. ecucation. ‘ 
‘The eradtetonal classroom, apbraoch does not "double back" by. encom- 
passing the student. The teacher gives, and_perhaps the student takes, 
but there 4s Vety little indretauas involvement in the content. PACE ) 
attempts to involve the individual student with. the content. Ay reaching 
‘his inteNect mprougn Bis emotions. For example: PACE students do: not : 


’ turn their backs on commas and semi-colons. They becorie. furfousty involved 


with the, rules of punctuation, and it is that’ furious involvement that 

paves the way for additfonal. knowledge. — ; ‘a 
Because the, PACE’ classroom, Ws not traditional, it is imposs tbe to. sists 

~ uate: it, An a traditional sense. _ PACE students. are bombarded with varied 


* tnformator throughout the time. block. Things are happening that cont ‘ 


Be judged. It is my opinion, therefore,’ that evaluation. of ‘the: program can, ‘aS 


be accomplished only by evaluating the Student after’ he eaves PACE. fs, 
his PACE, experience shas been ‘worthwhile, the student should bé abe to cts 
7 


approach further education with’ more. confidence; -eonf iderice that will aid. 


"him to achieve agademicatly. 2 ek ie ee 


. . % ¥ 
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INTRODUCTION 


The PACE program was developed as a pilot project in the Fall of 1974, 
the aioe purpose beings to provide basic. academic skill ‘development for stu- 
dents who evidenced a poor or inappropriate educational background. 

The program was designed to identify, train, and retain students who 
indicate, either verbal ly or in their previous academic record, that they 
might ‘have some difficulty in their first semester of college work. This © 


report covers the second year of the program. 


Summary of First Year’ Achievements 
PACE Control Group 
1. Drop-out rate — ar 9.5% ° 


2. Q.P.A. 3.03 
3. Courses Completed ’ 88% 


* In short, the findings af the first year were that the PACE students 
had a lower attrition rate, a higher grade point average, compJeted more 
“courses, improved in reading, math, writing skills, attitude, and were 


more fully aware of their Occupational goals than were students of similar 


” 


Ty eee << ae 
backgrounds who eimai 5 aed to become 3 part of the PACE program. 


The PACE sora ‘has illustrated suecess tn: ‘thede important areas: < 


_ 1. Helping the Student. a ae Met, 2 sa 
The prograar clearly. ‘assisted pradenee. i deveiavine 
sound educational skills i@'the basic areas of reading,: 

x mathematics and writing. Reading speed and comprehension 
‘were increased, writing skills. and attitudes improved dra- 
matically: ig ath computational and theoretical abilities 
fmproved. .. Students’ attitudes toward learning and acgept- 

ing Soran respons ibility also improved as évidence ced by 
attitude scales, successful ‘Opmpletion of other courses. 

fe % and positive ilies in self concepts. 


Meeting CollegePhi kesophy and Objectives 


The program has provided a coordinatéd gpproach to 
assisting students in meeting their educatignal goals. 
We are able to meet the needs of the educationally deprived, 
the returning veteran, the mature student who wants retrain- 
ing and redirection and the Student who has received inappro- 
priate education for his present el _* 
ff 


/ 


. Benefit to the College 

‘" The program has benefited the toflece in four ways: 

1) meeting oir obligation to provide equal educational 

opportunity fgr all-our residents, 2) reducing our attri- 

_ tion.:rate bhus enabling us to provide a better value for 

money ‘expended, 3) enables us to provide retraining for — 

our mature Tearners in vocational areas, and 4) encourag- 

ing.the re-entry of turned-off students into the learning | 

environment etus helping them to cevetlop marketable: skills. 

"9 In keeping with the general objectives of the. program and in line 
swith the: three: year organizational plah, ‘a fully operational developmental 
; studies. program was implehiented’ ‘in the Fall of. 1975. 

The number of students enrolled in the program. was limited to approx- 
{mately sixty the first semester: and thirty- -five the second semester. 
“The addition of another: faculty member. in English and one in mathematics 
“was done along with the addition of a. half- Hue counselor. 
To\ provide additional support for the above activities, the Community 
College of, the Finger Lakes ane) tad for and received financial support 
under ‘the Vocation] Education Amendments of 1968. The following report 


ativere the Second year of the project. 
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“PROJECT GOALS AND RESEARCH DESIGN 


‘ 


The following are the over-all program goals for the PACE project, 
1975-76, and the methods of attainment thereof. Also included are the 


specific objectives established by the individual instructor and his/her 
cite ae 


* _-=——~ methods of evaluation: . 


. 


Over-all goals for the project: - be 


1. To provide, in an instructional setting, a variety of 
activities designed to develop, sharpen and clarify career 
and personal goals. 


To provide a cost effective developmental studies progr 4 
that will assist the large number of students whdé need 
specialized assistance in basic skill development. 


To provide a model from which faculty‘ members can develop 
alternative approaches to their presentation of courses. 


To provide an educational experience for the poorly pre- 
pared student that will. increase his/her level of academic 
competence as well as his/her feelings af self-worth and 
selF-aGCiRt zat an 


Methods for 3 aining the above goals: 


ify 50 or 60 students with academic records in the 
rtile of the entering freshman class. 


To pre-test in order to establish entry level skills. 


To continue the development of team taught approaches in | 
English I, Mathematics I, and Reading. 


To provide experience for students in classroom activities 
which are designed to promote clarification of goals and 
personal awareness. 


. To provide, through the PACE staff, a resource for faculty 
_ development of alternative teaching approaches. 


To be alert to the progress of the student in any of the 
courses he/she may be taking,outside of the PACE program. 


7.- To adjust objectives, procedures, and techniques through 
continual evaluation of the program. 


8. are means for a final avataatiton of the program. 


ae a 

I. . Objectives - English - PACE 1975-1976 
All students will complete all the requirements. Those students who 

‘have specific, definable problems will receive personal help and additional 


work relating to those problems. ; a2 
After using the Stanford Task pre-test for English, an attempt wil] 
be made to discover the basic abilities of the students in approaching 
problems by use of the following: 
Items marked "ER" in Reading and Study Skills will be dees taught 
and “evaluated by the English ‘and Reading instructors. 
1, Dictionary. problems will be given in class. 
Evatuation: Observation of student to determine ease or 
. frustration in use of dictionary. Teacher 
‘ . will correct paper. 
2. Written assignments on issues of the day to determine-if student 
“ {sable to approach. the problems by using several points of view 
_ or if he/she uses emotion or logic to:.arrive at conclusions. 


Evaluation: Teacher will collect papers to correct and 
. . determine individual problems. 


\ 
7 3. Written assignments on subjective topics will be given to deter- 

NN mine to what extent student uses imagination. : 

a ' * Evaluation: Teacher will collect papers, correct and make 


determination. 


4. To begin work on developing the ability to approach problems from 
ee many angles, assignments will be givén in outlining. Specific 
issues and methods for defining those issues will be assigned. 
Formats for outlines will be worked out. , 


Evaluation: Correction of papers, repeated assignments until 
: student and teacher see progress. 


5. Daily in-class writing by students in order: to develop concise and 
comprehensive sentences. 


Evaluation: Teacher's aim is to stress the correct and mini- 


mize the incorrect, by using the. Student’ s correct 
sentences as mode]s. 
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of essays, either deductively or inductively. 


en ae 8 


In order to control sentences, students will work on problems 
in punctuation. 


Evaluation: Teacher will work with individuals in class 
and help them devise their own rules for. 
determining the use of ater tte punctuation 
~marks. 


General subjects will be assigned and students Will be cequested 
to develop topics. from those subjects. At least three'tepics will 
be requested from each subject so that the student will further 
his/her ability to approach issues from different points.. 


Evaluation: Teacher will collect PAPER: correct, accept 
, or reject. 


Students will begin developing topic sentences and mons: on 1 expand- 
ing the topics into paragraphs. ; 


Evaluation: "Teacher will werk with the students in class 
and by asking specific questions concerning: 
f * topics, aid student to develop i a 
Paper will be corrected, 


Students will begin developing thesis statements and by ein the 
knowledge of how to write paragraphs, they will begin the writing 


. 


Evaluation: Teacher will correct and grade. Eight essays 
will be assigned at_intervals and the grades 
.will determine student's standing. Any grade 
below a "C" may be erased by the writing of a 
; "replacement" essay that can receive a "C" or 
» better grade. 


Students will rend assigned essays in textbook as homework and be 
prepared to discuss those essays in class. 
Evaluation: Teacher will give either a written assignment in 
class on the assigned essay reading, or will re- 
, quest discussion in groups, or will observe re- ( 
sponses from individuals. 


Students will be given the explanation of footnote and bibliography’ 
forms and the purposes of each. Problems will be given on both 
forms and the specificity of each will be noted. 


Evaluation: Teacher will correct forms of the assignments 
_and-stress the need for "perfection". 


¢ 


Problems in research will be given .and trips to the HePeeY will 
be assigned. 


Evaluation: Teacher will correct papers. 
To exhibit their understanding of a semester's work, sedange 
will write a research paper using at least five bibliographical 
sources. 
Evaluation: Teacher will correct paper,- taking special note 
_ of tne dedree of- plagiarism, documentary forms 
and content. - F 
Note of Explanation 
PACE English 5 
It is understood that all students will not reach specific goals at 
the same time. It is possible that many students will be unable to complete 
the objectives in one semester. Eight essays of at least "C" level work 
and a research paper with correct’ footnote -and bibliography forms are the 


requirements to complete the PACE English program. If students are not 


receiving at least "C" grades on ‘their papers, they will be expected to 


Continue work on their specific problems until they reach the "C" level. 


2 e 
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Goals and Objectives - Counselor - PACE 1975-1976 


t. 


Facilitate a program designed to aid the student in 
developing vocational awareness. ~ 


a. 


b. 


Determine where a student stands in regard.to career 
choice 


Work with each student, starting at his/hér own level 


examples: 

1. The student who has no idea what his/her inter- 
ests or plans are will explore his/her self, 
recognize his/her interests and search out those 
vocational avenues available to him/her..: 


2. The student 'who feels definite about a vocational 
choice will further explore that area and be en- 
- couraged to experience, in some way, a sampling 
of what he/she is prepared for. 


Help evaluate at what stage in the learning process each student 
is in at the beginning and the end of: the semester. 


a. 


“b. 


d. 


Aid in administration of academic skill tests, if necessary 


Administer an attitudinal test sim} in edetarit to last 
year's test - if there is one which Was been extensively 
tested : 


By the end of the ss month, evaluate each student with 
total staff, and make any referrals to ather programs or 


adjustments to PACE program 


Tests at end of the semester to determine movement in aca- 
demic and attitudinal areas 


Continue development of the program of personal growth on both 


a. 


@ group and individual basis. 


Immediately get acquainted, establish atmosphere of openness 
andstrust, build group cohesiveness 


Encourage each student to publically acclaim the reason for 
being at CCFL 


Assess, either individually or in a group whether or not, the 
goal is attainable 


Encourage group support in attaining the stated goals 
Near the end of the semester, assess at what stage in the 


quest for the goal is the student in what his/her futtre 
plans are: 12 


«Qs 


4. 


4 - 
Encourage a program of staff development, on an interpersonal 


‘ basis, ongoing throughout the year. 


‘a. Plan activities, roughly once a month, where PACE staff 
does something together not directly related to day-to-day 
encounters 
Encourage a pattern of staff openness, where PACE related 
personal crises can be appropriately handled. r; 


achavinent Objectives: - - Reading - PACE 1976- 1976 


1. 


Promote a nore positive. attitude toward réading - an attitude - 
that reflects a-change from "I hate to read". to one that indi- 
~cates "I can me things I enjoy reading". 


» Lomplete an attitude scale at least three:times during the 
“semester. A higher: positive score or, conversely, a lower .« 
negative score would indicate a more ecenivens ‘attitude to-. 

ward ‘Yeading. 


eonplete an inventory at least every three weeks of all 
reading done during a three day period. 


Stimulate a reaction to ideas & 
Keep a log. During the' final five to six minutes of at 
least two class periods/week record ‘any thoughts or feel- 
ings the student experiences in response to something read, 
viewed or discussed today.: "Were you ‘touched' or affected? 


In what. way? How? or Why? 
ote self confidence in the we Af ‘Tanguage, both ora in 


1. ( 
speaking" and written (in reading) eo ey yf 


. a. Read a selection or article and participate in a group 


discussion. Record the discussion on audio or visual tape, 
or both. 


b.. Replay the recording and crittaue for Sianttty and/or quality. 
These critiques will also be oral; at the conclusion, summary 
Statement or two will be written and filed in students’ ind3- 
vidual folders for comparison. More participation and involve- 
ment, more accurate identification ofsstrengths and weaknesses, 
more solid suggestions for improvement and critical considera- - 
tion of material will indicate greater self confidence. 


Develop and/or increase reading and study skills. 


a. Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test. . At beginning and end of 


semester administer diagnostic instrument which yields scores ~ 
in three'major \areas as well as in components ‘of those areas. 
NY 
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b. Stanford TASK’ 


c. Textbook - Readis to Learn: 

All but the unit provide practice in each skill. 
Student will atihiate a performance record in the back 
of his textbook. 


“‘d.- Other materials - supplemental texts, mineographed work- 
sheets, etc. for any skills which: | a 

| 

1.. ‘need further practice /’ 

2: are not covered in the textbodk / 


Appropriate skill development equipment and/or programs 
will also be ava@able. 


All work papers will be filed,in ‘the students' individual 7 
‘ é folders for reference and comparison to assess progress. 


. 5, Tneegrats, the reading and writing skills: 


; Any of the skills marked ek may be approached either ty 
- writing or reading. Each concept will be taught as a 

' reading skill and then,the student will utilize the same 
; oe in a writing assignment. 


Ve 6 inate skills in other academic tasks. a: gn Se o” 


Students will use: textbook from a non-PACE course - an <e 
Psychology, Sociology, etc.*as he is taught study skills. 


Comment : 


’ 

_ 1. It is understood teat the nupker of the objectives to be met fe. 
_may, to some extent be determined by the results of the pre- : 
“liminary: testing. number of more sophisticated critical 
reading skills/relate closely to the content of English II 
80. that with 4 solid command of the more basic skills, the 
more complex can be learned Tater. 


2: i is expected that the instructor will: 

* give; individualized help in {ietanees where records indi- 
cate a student has not mastered a specific skill. This 
_may.mean additional explants hTOns « more basic explanation 
and/or practice. ; : 8 


b. elimi ate those. assignments which require practice of a spe- 
. fie skill if mastery or competence Ms demonstrated. . 


 ¢. _€ncourage self-evaluation by direction and example. 


d. cooperate with other instructors in tine allotments and 
above all, integrate skills whenever and wherever possible. 


mathematics, (B) Knowledge.of the basic mathematical skills, (C) College 


mathematics I curriculum, (D) Optional alternatives of study. - 


A.. The student's attitude toward mathematics will be improved 
by his/her enrollment in the PACE program. This will be 
measured by .the following: 


1. Twice during the semester each student will make 
a mathematics collage. Satisfactory progress will 
be indicated by an increase of two or more positive | 
items ‘on the second collage. ‘ 


Each month the students :will write a statement con- 
cerning his/her feelings of accomplishment for the 
month. The statements will be kept on file for 
final evaluation. 


The instructor will keep a record of his/her obsér- ' 
vation on the change of attitude of each student . 
during: the semester. This will not be based on test ‘* 
scores. . e ; 

- . F a 
Student involvement will be ‘measured by (a) visits 
to the Autotutor (b) attendance at informal "lab" 
sessions (c) attendance at class sessions (d) dis- 
cussions jin class sessions. 


. A knowledge of basic arithmetic skills is necessary for all students. 
The PACE program will lll these skills are sufficient by the - 
following: . 

‘ -Pre-testing will be done on each student. Ifa 
student is successful on less than 80% of the basic 
skills he/she will be required to complete any of > 
the Autotutor programs (addition, Subtraction, multi- ~ 
plication, division, fractions, decimals, “percentages) 
he needs. Autotutor pre-tests will be given and if 
less than 80% is scored, he/she must complete the 
Autotutor program and score 80% on the post-test. 

This test may be taken as many times as necessary, - 


If additional methods are found necessary, workbooks 
will be available,.student tutors will be found or 
additional instructor help will be utilized. In any 
case, a post-test score of 80% will be required to 
move on to the next sections. 


Collegé Mathematics -I credit is awarded to all successful sedonte 
in PACE. It'is a survey of topics designed to broaden the students 
awareness. The four general areas of probability, metric systemy » 
logic, and Boolear Algebra will be the core of the course. Success-* 
ful completion of worksheets supplied in class will constitute the 

_ evaluation of this section. Attendance will be a very important part. 


é o Th 
15 
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D, 1. Additicnal A Tae in: Algebra,: ‘Statistics, and 
~ « Binary Logic will be avatteble:* to those students 


: vho. desire it. 


2. If. done with the Autotutor, Successful copletten 
-of ‘tests is necessary. 


3. A programmed Algebra course is available with a 
series of tests. The cqurse is on Cassette tape. 
If the serieS is completed, credit in College 
\ « Algebra may be given in place of College Mathe- 
ee matics I. 
‘ . Pe cs a 4 
*“¥ _ 2. ae 
‘ zs Research Design for PACE Project : 
= Description of PACE Population er y | 
@- ‘The general description of the PACE population wil] be based upon: 
1. “high school rank i 
total high school average . 
"American College Testing Scores 


average high school grades in English and math 


a > w rm 
. . . . 


type of high school diploma 


6. miscellaneous tests on factual information 


Norm Referenced Pre and Post Testing - Academic Skills © 
English, mathematics, reading = dias be Py an re, 
‘ f *” BS a 
Stanford Test of Academic Skillgt™ 
Level II for Junior/Community Colleges 


Form A (pre-test), Form B (post-test) by: Gardner, Callis,: 
Merwin, Madden, Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, Inc. .1974. 


. Criterion Referenced Pre ‘and Post Testing - Academic Skills 


. English: A writing sample will be-used to determine’ the 
® oy the entrance level*of each individual student. 
re The student will be Fae specific tasks 
based upon this sample 


4 re As the semester progresses, additional writing 
: samples will be collected so that at the end 
of the semester one will be able to chart the 
“student's progress. 


ee 
y 


Mathematics: 


‘ 


Reading: 


’ 


Project Report: 


“e > 
, The aiectianiee system will be ised as part of 
* the mathematics instructional sequence. This 
program has printed pre and post tests for each 
unit. A record will. be kept of the student's 


test scbres 4s he/she progresses through, the 
material., 


- Each individual, cludent' s ‘progress ere charted 


oe to the recommended procedures | and tests 
n the .course text: 


Werner, Charles. Readin to Learn: A Unit oe roach. 


Reston Publishing Co., Reston, Virginfay T9 


Attitude Measures: The following instruments will be used to 


Measure student attitudes: 


~ A, “Writing Attitude Survey 


B. Reading Attitude Survey ° « 
C. “Achievement Motivation Survey 
D.. Course Evaluation ~ 

vad E. Self Awareness Survey Instrument ® 


The final project report will -be based upon the 
data from.the above research instruments, student . 
grades, and student attrition rate. 


er” 
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EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT ' 


: 


Presentation and Discussion of the Data 


The following section deals with the reporting of the evaluative 
data for both the Fall and Spring semesters. . : 


Descriptive ‘Data S 


, As Tables 1 and 2 Hlustrate, there were fifty-two students enrolled =.’ 
in the program in the Fall semester and thirty-seven in the Spring. Of 
these, ‘the majority were rene graduates. It should’ be noted that 

‘ the majority of students had a 2.0 average or below in English, mathematics, 
and/or social studies. \ : 


TABLE 1 a 4 oe ie 


PACE PROGRAM 
Fall 1975 os 


1 
Descriptive Data 


’ Educational Background 


Non-High School Graduates...... Viste ctucesaasaueuses 18 
High Schoo] Graduates.......ccccesecccececeeneres ars 34 
High School Grade Point Average ......sseceereeees *2.0 ‘ 
Range of Grade Point Averages............. teenie V9 t0350 
High ier Grades F ° 
By Sub ect Areas ‘ . 
# rade nglis at val Studies 
4.0 0 0 — 0: 
* 03.5: - 0 0 bees 0 x on 
3.0 / 2 3 3 
2.5 1 0 0 \ 
y 2.0 8 * 3 5 
1.5 ] 3 2 
1.0 3 2 5 
5 0 1 
0 ; 1 . 2 0. 
: = : 
*Based on 22 students , . 
**Four point scale 
18 : 
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PACE PROGRAM. ow 
‘Spring 1976 


ae 7 a ~ Descriptive Data 
rape —— oe ee a ae ee ees See ge - : ; r 
“Educational Background a 


% 


Non-High School Grads 

High School Grads~ : 

High School Grade Point rae 

Range of Grade Point Averages” 1.0 to 3.0 


Se 


E *Based on 12 students 
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PRE AND POST TEST SCORES 


* English 


“As illustrated in Tables 3 and 4, in the Fall semester 53 percent 

or sixteen test scores either remained the same or decreased. However, 

in the Spring semester only 32 percent or six test scores either remained 

. the ae or decreased and 68 percent or thirteen of the test scores in- 
crease 


This decrease in test scores from pre and post tests is not unusual 
and has been reported many times in the literature. It should be noted 
that_there are many variables that have not been accounted for and it is 
the general feeling of the staff that the use of a contragt learning 
approach and the strict enforcement of attendance played the greatest 
role in increasing the scores in the second semester. . \ 
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we Ge yt | TABLE 3 


PRE AND POST TEST SCORES — 
TASK English 


~ Fal) 1975 
Pre-form A Post Form B Change ~ 
(Percentile) (Percentile) 
40 62 22 
20 12 r8 © ; 
16 ‘ 10 -6 
2 4 2 
~ 10 32 112 \ 
\ 46 44. i) 
90 86 -4 7 
23 44 ral 
88 - 70 -18 
34 23 . -11 
23 ‘62 29 
18 : 2. -16 
44 44 O-.-* , 
| 18 12 : -4 
' 20 14 - 
20 20 0 
10 gue Te ae 2 
42 46 _4 wb 
is 10 8 -2 
18 16 - -2 
34 52 ' 10 
4 * 2 2 
8 4 -4 | 
‘ 34 46 12 
40 22 -18 ‘ 
12 34 22 
26 32 6 
Pal = 6 6 : 0 ’ x 
4 e 1 -3 x 
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PRE AND POST TEST SCORES 
TASK English ar’ 
Spring 1976 


‘ “ ; 
Pre-Form A - ~ Post Form B Ch 
(Percentile) . (Percentile) 


Mathematicy 


_ PRE AND POST TEST SCORES 
TASK Mathematics 
Fail 197 


" Pre-Form A Rost-Form B 


eS 


TABLE: 6 . t 
PRE AND POST TEST SCORES 


TASK Mathematics 6 
Spring 1976 ; . 
f : » 
re-Form og ost-Form ange ; \e 
Percentile ie: Percentile eee 
4, é —- 3 — 2 
ae 76 94 ~ 18 
Stes, 6 26 20 
30 16 -14 
14 24 10 
48 “46 -2 
64 44 -20 
14 - "26 iz. 
14 8 -6, 
T 16 15 
° 14 20 ° 4 
36 30 -6 
iB 12 1 
f 60 60s 0 
spe 24 14 -10 ; 
46 oe * 34 -12 ‘ 
6 20 14 
50 78 28 ' { 
22 / 22 “0 
8 34 26 
58 62° \ ‘ 4 
af 
‘y y ‘ A , @ -« 
Reading - , oF \ re \ 


Using the TASK reading test, 90 percent or twenth-seven scores .in- 
creased in the Fall ‘semester and only 53 percent or Wineteen scores int 
creased in the Spring semester. Thfs is illustrated in Tables 7 and 8. C 
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PRE AND POST TEST SCORES" 


TASK Reading 
Fall 1975 


Pre-Form A. Post Form B Change ~ 
Percentile) (Percentile) 


- 88 
60 


TABLE 8 


‘PRE AND POST TEST SCORES 
TASK Reading 


: : ; Spr pring 1976 
. Pre-Form A Post Form B Change 
(Percentile) (Percentile) ; 
68 76. 8 
4 ‘ 20 16 
6 ‘ 8 “2 ~ 
nN > 8 -3 
68 | 66 2 Ps 
38 4 77 39 
-1 % 1; 0 
4 2 -2 
: & 34 
42 ‘ - 
Es ¢ zy -18 
88 60 ae 
8 58 50 ® 
32 40 8 
4 11. 7 
64 54 -10 
re 1 : ‘16 ‘i 15 
in 16 5 


Using the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test - Level II, in the Fall semester 

only 47 percent or fifteen of the scores~increased in value between the. 

‘ pre and post tests, however, in the Spring semester 71 percent or cores . 
* increased. 


In addition, the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test ; - Level III was utilized 
with five students. Of these, only 40 percent or two scores increased. 
See Tables 9, 10 and 11. 
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PRE AND PQST TEST SCORES 
eerie serene Nea Test-Level II 
75 


Fall 1 


Change 


Post-Test 
(Stanines) ° 


Pre-Test 
Stanines) 
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TABLE 10 


ve 


PRE AND POST TEST SCORES 
Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test Level II 
Spring 1976 


(Stantines) : : ~__(Stanines) 
3.5 5.5 2.0 
7.5 8 5 
5 4.5 -.5 
7 6.5 -.5 
2.5 6.5 4.0 
4.5 5.5. Ae, 
4.5 5.5 ee 
TABLE XI / o 
: PRE AND-POST TEST SCORES 
a Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test. -Level III 
Spring 1976 
Pre-Test Post Test Change 


(Stanines ) (Stanines ) as : 


7 5.5 =ff5 
» 55 5.0 . mg 
6.5 7.0 5 
. 5.5 3.0 -2.5 
4.0 4.5 5 
v 
: / : ‘ 
9 
bh / 
wie 27 ® 
oe ¢ 
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. Using the Reanford Test of Academic Skills, Level II," for Junior 
and Community Colleges. All three areas, English, mathematics and reading 
showed a positive change in academic achievement. The largest increase 
being in reading in the’ Fall semester. See Tables 12 and 13. 


TABLE 12 : 7 


PACE Experienée Fall 1975 * 
*Pre and Post Test 


Summary ‘ 
’ - i 
: ENGLISH 
Pre-Test Post-Test Change ‘ 
Mean - 27 Bile _ 31Mfle +4 
Range 2-90 Kile - 4-86 Bile 
ae MATH = cb : 
: Pre-test : Post-Test Change y 
Mean eR 31 Yile 37 tile - +6 
Range 0-74 tile 2-98 Sile 


READING = 
» Pre-Test ~ Post-Test Change 
Mean > 13 Zile 32 Kile \ +19 ° 
Range . 0-74 tile 0-88 Zile \ 


= 
*Based upon "Stanford Test of Academic Skills", Level II for Junior/Community 
Golleges, Form A (pre-test), Form B (post-test) Gardner, Callis, Merwin, 

Madden; Harcourt, Brace, Jovanavich, Inc.,, 1974. y 
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TABLE 13 


> : 
PACE Spring 1976 a 
*Pre and Post Test 
Summary’ 
ENGLISH . 
« Pre-Test Post Test Change 
Mean -  aetile = BK Te +6 ‘ 
Range 2-80 (-1)-90 : 
MATH ; 
re-Test ost Tes ange 
Mean 30%i1e 35tile - 45 ray 
Range 1-76 ’ 8-94 jaa 
. es ae 
READING 
7 Pre-Test Po st Te st Change 
: Wenn 27%ile . 30%ile 43 
Range _ 1-88 (-1)-77 


N 
my 


*Based upon "Stanford Test of Academic Skills", Level II for ‘Juntor/ 
Community Colleges, Form A (pre-test), Form B lpost-test) Gardner, 
Callis, Merwin, Madden; Harcourt, Brace, Jovanavich, Inc., 1974. 
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It should be noted that all of the measuring instruments utilized 
were selected to provide pre and post test data, and it was not the intent 
to compare one set.of results from one test. against the results of another 
test. It was decided that- in the future the "Stanford Test of Academic 
Skills" will be used, not because the results look better with this test, 
but because it seems to be more appropriate to our needs. © 


It should also be noted that all testing was done with the intent of_° 
helping the teacher and the student decide what should be the next step. | 
in the educational process. 


< 


Grade Summary 
As Tables 14 and 15 illustrate, for the Fall semester 76 percent or 
thirty-eight students remained in school and for Spring sgmester 59 percent 


or twenty students remained in school. Thus, the drop-out rate for the ; 
year was 32 percent. , 
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\ ° TABLE 14 


. GRADE SUMMARY 
PACE 
FALL 1975 
Grades English Math Reading . 
A 0 “4 
B 5 5 
C 13 5 
$ D 0 0 
F 0 1 1 
P f - - 14 
W 14 26 15 
I 6 3 nN 
q 24 18 21 = 
Outcome Summary i : 
Number of Students 
Return to PACE - Spring, 1976 8 
Completed PACE - total program 13 
‘Regular Classes - Spring, 1976 27 
Not in School - Spring, 1976 12 
s 
. 31 


TABLE 15 


ORADEsinwany 
= “PACE 45 
, Spring 1976 


, Grades English Reading 
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Outcome Summary 


Number completing 3 PACE courses 
Number completing 2 PACE courses 
Number completing 1 PACE course 
Number of total withdrawals 


Outcomes ‘ 3 


Table 16 presents a summary of what happened to all of the students 
enrolled in the program for the full semester. -At the time of this writ- 
ing, the results were not available for the Spring semester. 


It should be noted that of those students who went into the regular 
college program at the end of the Fall’semester, fourteen selected A.A.S. 
degree programs and twelve selected A.A. or A.S. degree programs. 
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TABLE 16_ 
OUTCOMES 


PACE - FALL 1975 


ENGLISH 
GRADE 


34 
- 31- 


MATH 
GRADE 


READING 
GRADE 
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OUTCOME 


Ss. Sacra 
S.-Conservation 


A.A. 

A.A. 

A.S 

A.A. 

Dro 

A.S.-Crimindl Justic 
A.S.-Business 

Dro 

A.A 

A.A. 


Be \ 
A.S. ren 
PAC 


E .) ‘ 
Secretarial Science 


oie 


ste PAC oneness olen Wane 
PACE t 
Drop Out ¥ 


A.A.S.-Conservation 
A.A. , 
PACE 

A.A. be 
A.A.S.-Conservation 
PACE 
Drop Out 


A.A. é: 
A.A.S.-Horticul ture 


A.A.S.-Bus. Admin. , 
Rell S.-Conservation 
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p Out 

A.S.-Bus. Admin. 
-A.S.-Bus. Admin. 
a Se. Conservat ti 
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‘with regard to the: following questions: 


In summary, the results of standardized tests presented in this 
section indicated that the majority of students showed an increase in 
test scores. 


However, it should be noted that such tests measure only one aspect 
of the educational procram. A major emphasis of the program involved 
attitudinal change, .increased,self understanding and an awareness of 
career possibilities. It is these aspects of the program that are of 
greater worth and it is the feeling of the program staff that for the 
vast majority of students they found their experience in PACE to be of 
positive value. That they were changed as persons, and were able to 
approach new situations with a more realistic understanding of themselves 
and the world in which they must function. 


Program Evaluation - Outside Evaluators 


In the month of December and in the month of May, Elaine Johnson, 
Dean Patton, and Douglas Skuggen. from the Developmental Studies ,program 


In the January evaluation (see Appendix A) it was pointed out that 
a major problem of the prdcram seemed to be the lack of communication 
between those faculty and administrators involved in the program and 
the rest of the school community. In an attempt to remedy this situation, 
a portion of an all staff workshop day in January was spent discussing 
the PACE program. At this time each staff person was given a copy of 
the outside eratustors* reaction to our program. 


As a result of ste workshop in January it was decided that the Actdenie 
Affairs Committee of the Faculty Association would review the PACE program 


. 


1. What are the goals and objectives of developmental studies at 
CCFL? Why do we have such a program? 


* ’ 
What is the purpose of the PACE program, as seen by. those who 
work within the program and by those outside of the program? 
Are these views in conflict? If so, how do we reconcile this? 


9. 


How do we identify students for special attention and how do we 
; insure that they receive such attention? 


How do we handle course credit? Do students receive credit for 
Freshmen English and Math? If so, do they have to meet the exact 
same requirements as "regular" English and math? - 

Do we fined another program below PACE's? If so, how do we identify 


the students for such a program? Do we award colleae oreat for 
ering part in such a program? 


= 92 = 
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_..at_Jamestown Community..College,..Jamestown,.New York, spent.a day evalue WW. 
ating the proaram. 


6. Do we'need to offer non-credit remedial courses? If so, will 
students be required to pass such courses in areas in which they 
are deficient before they can take regular college courses? 


The Academic Standards Committee met three times to review the program. 
Members of the PACE staff and other interested individuals were asked to 
make presentations. As a result of these meetings, the Faculty Association 
voted their full support for the program (see Appendix B). 


. In May we had another visit from the outside evaluators. In contrast ; 
. to their previous visit, they felt more positive about the program and felt 
ag both the students and the PACE staff were more positive (see Appendix 
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CONCLUSIONS 


-The PACE program was designed specifically for the marginal or high 
_ risk student. With this in mind the second year of the program proved to 
be extremely successful in meeting the needs of this specific. group. 


An important ‘aspect of the.program was the number of students served. 
In the first year of the program there were thirty-two-students enrolled, 
and in the second year there were eighty-nine students enrolled. For'the 
third year of the program, the enrollment has been set at 140 students. 


Based on the evaluations of thé outside evaluators (see Appendix A) 
it is evident that the program continually-improved as the year progressed. 
A number of new ideas were tried out, some failed and some succeeded, but 
the important thing wasj that the staff had the courage to risk failure in 
hopes of developing a stronger program. 


The first year of the program was experinental: and was ; viewed as sus~ 
pect by the majority of the faculty. At the end of the second year it is 
safe to say that the program is now viewed by.the majority of faculty, ad- 
ministration, and Board of Trustees as a necessary part of the college pro- 
gram. 


‘ 


In the Fall of 1976 the PACE program wil] move into its third year of 


operation. The Board of Trustees have voiced support for the program and 
have approved the necessary funds in the normal college budget. | 


“A wits aspect of the 1976-1977 program will be a new full time Director/ 
Counselor of Developmental Studies. This person will supervise the daily 
operations of the program, coordinate the program with other academic depart- 
ments, provide instructional leadership for the staff, provide leadership 
and direction for long term planning in program developmant for students with 
special needs, and will provide assistance in counseling these students in 
areas of personal concerns and career planning. 


Those of us who have worked with the PACE program are proud of our 
accomplishments and look optimistically to the coming year. For the PACE 
program represents an honest effort t realistically meet the needs of a | 
significant number of students in Ontario County. This is just our first 
step in coming to terms with the real needs of our community and dealing 
with the real ty. of an "open. door" college. 
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JAMESTOWN COMMUNITY COLLEGE P 


UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK vis ¢ 666-5220 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 14701 : 
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January 12, 1976 


Dr. Larry Carter -’ eB A te 
Community College of the Finger Lakes 
Canandaigua, New York 14424: 


Dear Dr. Carter: 


Following an invitation by the hideetne of Curriculum, Dean Patton, 

Douglas Skuggen, and I were pleased to be able to.spend about six and 

a half-hours-of—a-regular-school-day;~—December-8;+-1975, at-the-Community wen see heen 
College of the Finger Lakess During this time, we discussed PACE with ‘ 
the Director of Curriculum and PACE faculty, interviewed PACE students, 
met with the Department of Language Arts, and toured the facilities. Sub- 
sequent to the visit,-we held two.meetings to exchange perceptions. and 
develop the content of this report. 


It was immediately obvious*and confirmed time and again throughout 
the day that the faculty involVed in PACE are both dedicated and know-- 
ledgeable. They are, as a group and as individuals, committed to naling 
educationally disadvantaged students explore new ways of learning. 

Their dedication is reflected in the way they relate to the students, 
-and the students sense and respond to this concern. By and large, the 
Students felt that they were treated as individuals. Their dedication 

is further evidenced by their continuing struggle to make PACE | got - 
cessful as possible in somewhat less than happy circumstances, Th 
faculty are also very much aware of the kinds of personal and Siiuet bia 
problems faced by their students, .and they have developed some useful 
ways of helping the students surmount these difficulties. In’ addition 

to their expertise in their various disciplines, they are also cognizant 
of current learning theory and are able to provide alternative andes 

of instruction when necessary.« And, most importantly, they are in tune 
to the psychology of the high risk student and recognize the necessity 
for changing Self-concepts as well as immediate behaviours. ‘Our dominant 
impression was that the PACE faculty are very productive in spite of 
limiting circumstances. . 


Another strength of the PACE program is the philosophical base . : 
upon which it rests. -The notion that the remediation of skill deficiencies 
~ is possible’ and’ desirable and that-this is best accomplished.through a “4 ee 
personalized approach is pedagogically sound. The program design which : : 
grew out, of this pholosophyis also sound. and only needs the right condi- 
tions to have real impact on educationally disadvantaged students. 
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, - commitment to Full Opportunity (and all that that implies) and the kinds’ 


Dr. Larry Carter .  =2- January 12, 1976 ° 
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We came away encouraged by the energy and effort of the PACE 
faculty but very much concerned about the nature and kind‘of: support 
evidenced by the rest of the school. PACE, the college's only real 
response to "open door" students, appears to be an academic stepchild | 
and a poor one at that, Students reported feelings of support from ~ 
individual faculty members teaching in the PACEprogram but felt -unsup- 
ported organizationally by other resources within the college. While 
the. students were unclear in the specifics of this non-supportive struc- 
ture, their perception of college attitudes towards the PACE program 
were distinctly clear. A discussion with English faculty concerning ” 
the recognition of students' work in PACE verified the students‘ per- - 
ceptions. If this situation is even only attitudinally factual,’ then 
communication between faculty members in the program and those without 
must be hindered. Indeed, the faculty team could question their own 
. commitment to the program if the expenditure of energy must be directed 
-more.at na a the, program than toward the student experience in 
the program. small. group of faculty and one administrator are trying 
to deal with a problem that ought to involve the whole school. The 
issue is not to have or not have an "open door" but rather how wide the 
‘door stands open within the college. ‘The task of teaching educationally 
disadvantaged students is, under the best of conditions, extremély 
difficult;. without clear and forceful support f both the faculty 
and the SRLUL SEE ATAON, it becomes nearly inessilic, 


If 'the PACE. ‘faculty received the kind of Support they deserve, ; 
many of the minor ‘problems would be: resolved and most of the issues would % 
be clarified. Increased administrative sppport, for example, might 
result.in a reduced load for one or more PACE faculty - time to look 
at the problem of entrance criteria as a way of describing the students ° 
PACE is to serve. Such support might also result in a more favorable 
student-teacher ratio within the program. Increased faculty support 
would help to articulate. the PACE program with the’ content areas, 
particujarly English and Mathematics. It would also result in better 
communications between the counseling staff, particularly the minorities 
counselor and PACE faculty. Another important result of increased . 
support might be to make the humanistic education portion of the program ; 
a legitimate (in the eyes of. the College) educational experience, 

Resolution of these issues and problems would allow the PACE faculty to 
concentrate on the real problems in’ dealing with educationally disadvantaged 
students. , 


Any attempt to. ianave PACE mist begin with an effort to generate. ~ 
- Support and concern in the rest of the school community. Accordingly, 
we recommend that a continuing dialogue be initiated among PACE faculty, 
the faculty at- large, and ‘the administration. This dialogue ought to | 
‘have a double focus: the issue of the eae and degree of the school's -. 


of educational problems faced by educationally disadvantaged students 

and the teachers striving to teach those students. The substance EN 
of the dialogug ought to include everything from a simple exchange of . 
information (c.g., the number of students in question) to arguments ; 
and contentions concerning pedagogical points of view, (e. g., theoretical 


versus experiential learning). Hopefully, such an _interchange of ideas, Eo 
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attitudes, and information would generate increased awareness in all - 
membérs of the school. community. If dialogue does not succeed, confronta- 
tion may be necessary. 


We would be remiss if we did not include in this report mention 
of the fact that we all enjoyed our visit and found it to be professional- 
ly helpful. The opportunity to discuss the problems involved in teaching 
educationally disadvantaged students with others who know and care is 
always rewarding. ie 


Sincerely yours, 
(hia Fewer 
Elaine S. Johngon 


ESJ:mjk . 
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TO: Larry As Carter, Dir. of CurricuJum Instruction 


FROM: M. Dean Patton and Elaine S. Johnson 
Jamestown Community College 
» Jamestown, New York 14701 
‘ 


RE: Evaluation of PACE Program at CCFL on 5/276 


‘Process of Reporting: The reporting and evaluation will begin with student 
interviews and follow through in the order of the day's schedule, including 
faculty-staff of the PACE Program, Coordinator of Instruction, ani the Dean 
of the College. 


Interview with Students: In comparison with our first visit, we found the 
students responding quite positively. They felt a sense of accomplishment 
and were supportive of the faculty-staff in the PACE Program. We noticed 
‘quickly how more of a group feeling they had which seemed lacking during our 
first visit. The students clearly felt a. Commtinent to themselves, to one 
anothey, and to the PACE faculty. © 


Some of the significant reasons why there is a distinct difference in attitude 
and climate from last semester, we believe, is a result of facility location 
within the College and faculty team effort. The prior use of classroom 

space was not conducive, in fur opinion, to a group dynamic. Important to 
the PACE students is a feeling of group identity and support. The former 
classrooms used in the first semester contradicted this important aspect of 
the concept .implied in the philosophy of the PACE Program. 


Certainly the reduced number of students within the program aided the change 
in attitude and climate. Students were able to receive more individual 
attention because of the increased accessability of the PACE faculty. Per- 
haps the most improved single factor is the united team effort of the PACE 
faculty. It was obvious that many hours were spent “getting it together," 
when presenting instruction to the students, As‘the students reflected upon 
their semester's experience in PACE (some students werd repeating the exper- 
fence), they had nothing but praise for their instructors, 


Interview with PACE Faculty: After meeting with the students, we met with 
the instructors of the program, While each of them expressed concerns and 
fatigue with the end of the semester, together they expressed. a sense of 
satisfaction with the manner in which the semester's work had been completed, 


We noticed a sense of sttuggle and adjustment being expressed over forming a 
new team. Changes in staff-will most likely always cause some difficulty. 
Nevertheless, the team was more positive in their owm assessment of their 
efforts than they were during the fall semester, . oA 


The team seemed more relaxed with increased support from the college comsunity. 
‘This factor alone could only add to more creative energy in the classroon. 


We agree wfth the faculty of the PACE Program vho collectively feel a need 
for a director of the program and continued support of @ person with counsel- 
ing skills. Perhaps a joint meeting between the PACE faculty and the admin- 
istration would more clearly define the job description and expectations of 
the person im the position of eirector of the PACE Program. 
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Interview with the Coordinator of Instruction and the Dean: We found that 4 


there was continued support for the PACE Program, and concern for future 
issues involving the PACE Program. But it was apparent that other adminis- 
trative matters often drained off leadership essential to the PACE Program. 
The administrative personnel expressed praise for the faculty of the PACE 
Program, and at the same time, were concerned with not disappointing them 
should the requested support not be: forthcoming. 


, 


Recommendations are as follows: 


~~ 
1, That a director be hired for the PACE Program and that the 
PACE faculty play a major role in his or her selection. 
2. That the PACE Program be continued in a location cénducive 
to the group dynamic, a non-traditional classroom setting. 
3. That the PACE faculty team be composed of full-time faculty 
members; including persons with counseling skills, 
4, ‘That an ongoing dialogue with all parts of the college be 
initiated. \ 
> 
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PACE EVALUATION 
FACULTY ASSOCIATION 
April, 1976 


- 
The Academic Standards Committee has studied the P.A.C.E. 
(Personalized Approach to College Education) program, Following 
are some comments resulting from the study. 


Matriculated students have, in most cases, been interviewed 
by a representative of the Admissions Office. If it is found 
from the interview and/or a review of the backqround information 
available that the student: (1) has a high school average below 
75%; (2) has received scores in the 300's or less on the SAT 
tests; (3) has a weak backaround in his interest area; and/or 
(4) in the admission officer's opinion would benefit from the 
specialized help is asked to consider P.A.C.E. Likewise, those 
students accepted as non-matriculated who do not have a high 
school diploma but who have siqnificant life and work experience, 
are able to read at a minimum level of 8th grade, and demonstrate 
a high level of motivation may be asked to consider enrolling in 
PA.C.E a 


Freshman English 101, College Mathematics 101 and Developmental 
Reading, SED. 123, all of which are three hour courses, are combined 
to form the 9 credit hour P.A.C.E. program. 


The Academic Standards Committee finds that the P.A.C.E. 


program plays an indispensible role in view of our institution's 
open door policy. Those students who lack basic skills are 
provided with an opportunity to develop a stronger educational 
foundation in order to increase the probability of their success. 


~ 


-In addition to coonitive learning it is the aim of P.A.C.E. 
to help students build self-confidence and help them recognize 
their own learning potential. 


The present staff of the P.A.C.E. program has recommended 
that for the 1976-77 academic year the prooram consist of a director 
for the total prooram and a counselor and 3 instructors for each of 
two swations; thereby serving a total of 60 students. 


The prooram requires teaching faculty for the three courses 
offered. This faculty spends a significant amount of time counseling. 
However, the staff has found that of students who have been enrolled 
in the program the majority have an irace of the teacher that does not 
embrace the counseling concept. Therefore, the extent and kind 
of counseling which an instructor is able to do fs limited pretty 
much to those areas which are traditionally a part of teaching. 

By the end of a serester this view has generally been altered through 
the efforts of not only the instructors, but also those of the counselor. 
The counselor in his role, both in and out of class, provides an 
atmosphere in which the teacher is seen as supportive and encouraging. 
Additional education in self-image isproverent is imperative if a 
successful Vearning experience is to be realized. 
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The director will coordinate the program, assuming responsibility 
for the over-all direction, the mechanics (scheduling, record keeping, 
etc.) scheduling, ordering and/or arranging for audio-visual and other 
instructional materials, representing the program at the administrative 
level, and keeping the staff apprised of relevant educational and fiscal 


matters. 


Therefore, the Academic Standards Committee moves that the Faculty 
support the P.A.C.E. program as outlined above. 


